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Gifts 


Besides the gifts of money which have come to us during 
the past month, we have had many many things in the way of 
Christmas presents to the children and to the school and it has 
indeed made this A Very Merry Christmas for all of us. 

Two especially large donations have been made. 

Dr. Frank H. Walls who has served the Training School as 
our dentist since the opening of the School, has given us the 
entire outfit of his up to date dental office so that hereafter the 
dental work of the school will be done in the Chandler Hospital. 
We are appreciative, not only of the great financial meaning of 
this gift, but also of the sentiment that inspired it. 

To “go to the dentist” is a not altogether pleasant thing for 
any of us, but through many years his patience, gentleness and 
appreciation of the feelings of our children has greatly endeared 
Dr. Walls to them and we are happy to be assured that when he 
returns from California, he will continue his work with us. 

We have also received a beautiful square piano from Mr. 
George H. Boardman of Vineland. Music means so rhuch to our 
children that this is an added source of pleasure and happiness, 

I am glad to acknowledge these and the gifts of money 
(page 128) in the name of the Directors, employes and children 
of The Training School. 
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Report of the Superintendent 


(Part of the Annual Report of the Association) 


_ On this, the Thirtieth meeting of our Association, it is interesting 
to look back over the three decades and note the growth from a school 
in a private home in Millville to this beautiful institution, known in 
many States and influencing science, education, agriculture and social 
service in many directions. It is pleasant to contemplate the happiness, 
improvement and appreciation of a larger life for the children who 
have entered our doors. It must evoke a feeling of pride in you 
who have labored and struggled, not in vain, throughout these years 
to build up this School and give it a place. It is wonderful to follow 
the lives of the employes who, as the years have passed, have felt the 
spiritual growth that comes from ministering to those who are more 
helpless. To-day I can only remind you of the years that are gone, 
of the useful work that has been accomplished, of the many true 
friends that have been made and of the contribution, small though it 
be, that we have made toward the better understanding of those of 
feeble mind. . 

When the Training School was started, the chief thought was that 
there were mentally deficient children in this State needing proper 
care, training and protection, and that there was no institution in the 
State to give it. There were eight or ten institutions, in as many States, 
caring for a few hundred children. There were also half a dozen 
small private institutions with less than one hundred pupils all told. 

Here and there in some of these institutions sporadic efforts were 
made to understand feeble-mindedness. But for the most part they 
were chiefly concerned in giving good care, following in a general 
way the courses of study in the public schools, trying to convince 
members of the Legislature that more buildings and land were needed 
and at the same time trying to keep clear from political influence. 

It soon became evident that there were many problems to be 
solved. Questions of cause and prevention, diagnosis and classifica- 
tion, methods of care and of training arose. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Kerlin, of Elwyn, the American Association for the Study of the 
Feeble-minded was organized in 1876. These topics were discussed 
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in their various forms at its meetings, and many valuable and helpful 
papers have been presented; but the Association meets but once a 
year and each year has seen many new questions brought up for 
answer. 

It all looked easy when the Spartans carried their defectives to 
the mountains and left them to die. St. Paul disposed of the question 
in his day when he said in the fifth chapter of First Corinthians, “Com- 
fort the feeble-minded.” The Bishop of Myra, when he opened his 
little school in the third century, or St. Vincent de Paul when he 
started his class in the priory of the Lazarites in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had no idea of the extent of feeble-mindedness. Even Itard 
himself in 1800, when he studied the so-called savage boy, found 
wandering in the woods in the French province of Averyon, thought 
he had discovered in this lad only an uncivilized normal person through 
whom he might discover the path from barbarism to civilization. When 
he determined that he was an idiot he turned him adrift in disgust. 

We owe our great debt to Eduard Seguin, a French physician 
and a pupil of Itard’s. He took refuge in this country during the 
reign of terror in France. He inspired the early workers—Howe, 
Richards and the elder Wilbur. He studied his children as individuals 
and devised many methods for their training. He has been well called 
“The Apostle of the Feeble-minded.” Until this day his writings are 
classics. 

Our institution had been founded as a great public charity. It 
belonged to no State nor to any individual. It knew no boundaries of 
place or of study. Those who organized it were imbued with large 
ideas of service. Unhampered by local conditions and free to carry 
out its ideals, it said, “How can this institution contribute most effect- 
ively to the needs of those whose minds have not developed normally ?” 

As may well be imagined, the problem is much greater than any 
single institution can hope to solve, but we have tried to contribute 
our share, and in the trying we have found happiness and inspiration 
for all concerned. We have tried to be a place of study, a laboratory 
as it were. We have tried not only to learn all that we ourselves may 
know, we have also kept in touch with all others studying this sub- 
ject and then we have endeavored to pass on our knowledge to others 
as Opportunity offered. 

It is now known that the feeble-minded are found in every com- 
munity however small; that they are in every primary school; that 
each clergyman can find at least one in his church, each lawyer one in 
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the family of some client, each physician one or more among his pa- 
tients. We know that those who work with the insane and epileptic; 
the criminal, juvenile delinquents and truants; the syphilitics, prosti- 
tutes and other sex offenders; the tramps, paupers and homeless; the 
drunkards and drug habitues; the inefficients and ne’er-do-wells, are 
constantly finding them. We know, too, that they are often in evidence 
when we speak of tuberculosis, chiidren’s diseases, saving babies, tene- 
ment reform and the slums. 

The higher grades at large in society undoubtedly increase the 
number of industrial accidents and decrease efficiency in factory, shop 
and mill. They lower the standards of work and raise the cost of 
supervision. They add to the number of the unemployed and take toll 
from the earnings of the worker. 

In these days of shortage of labor, every employer is meeting 
them and often wondering why it is that this fellow, with a fairly 
good appearance and often a glib tongue, is so stupid when he is put 
to work. And now the Government is calling every man from twenty- 
one to thirty-one to the service. In order to weed out the inefficients 
and to be sure that there are none to clog the great war machine or to 
endanger the lives of others by their weakness; it is testing all of these 
men. And the tests used, although modified and enlarged, are those 
first used in the schools for the feeble-minded. We may be proud of 
the fact that the Committee of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion that first devised and perfected the tests now being used in all 
of the cantonments of the United States, met here for six weeks to 
get them in shape. 

But all of this is general in its character. The insistent demand 
for knowledge and information, the cry for help that is most individual 
and personal, is that which comes from the parents of these children. 
What causes this condition? Why is such a child in my family? What 
shall I do about it? These are the questions that must be answered in 
the years to come. 

The normal and efficient individuals must be conserved by pro- 
tecting them from the burden and the menace of the defectives, who 
too often are also delinquent and dependent. Surveys of public and 
private schools and of institutions and so-called degenerate districts 
must be made, in order to discover the inefficients. Psychopatic clinics 
must be established to pass expert judgment upon all questionable cases. 
But most of all there must be properly equipped institutions to care 
for those in need. Parents rightfully demand that such’ schools shall 
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give care and comfort, study and training, entertainment and occupa- 
tion. But above all they ask for happiness. They are not so much 
concerned that this shall be done for all of the children, but “that it 
shall be done for my child.” And so we are endeavoring, in so far 
as we may, to develop all of these things, but we try to let them grow 
out of our consideration of each child as an individual. 

More than thirteen hundred children have come under our care, 
and these years of work have taught us many things. We believe 
to-day that the one best way to care for most of these children is in 
institutions. The best of homes can no more compare with a good 
institution than it can compare with a thoroughly equipped hospital 
when one is seriously sick. 

Most of the feeble-minded lack the reason, judgment and will nec- 
essary for those who must lead self-directing lives. They need the 
protection and guidance of institution life. While it is true that this 
condition is frequently caused by accident, sickness or shock, in many 
cases the condition is inheritable, and if we are to stop its recurrence 
such persons must be prevented from having offspring, and the most 
acceptable way to do this is to give them the haven of institution life. 
Here they find training and occupation, care and attention suited to 
their needs. Here they find happiness. 

Menta! deficiency was formerly diagnosed upon a medical basis 
and there are many pathological forms which are easily recognized. 
But in late years more emphasis has been laid upon their mental at- 
tainments or their ability to live the social life of the community. Now 
they are largely classified upon the basis of mental level as compared 
with that of normal children. We speak of them as having a “mental 
age” of six or eight or eleven, no matter what their actual (chrono- 
logical) age may be. We mean by this that we may expect them to 
exercise will, reason and judgment and to learn about as normal chil- 
dren of an actual age corresponding to the “mental” age of the de- 
fective. In such a classification, too, we must always bear in mind 
the individual’s social capability. Just at the present time when labor 
is scarce, many more are able to find, and to a degree to keep, em- 
ployment. Communities come to realize the shortcomings of their de- 
fectives without knowing they are defective, and make allowances for 
them. The tests of the future will probably be based more upon 
social adaptability than upon mental level or pathological condition. 

We have learned that these children need simple care in an un- 
complicated environment. Their path must be made smooth. Most 
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decisions must be made for them. Cause and effect must follow closely. 
Responsibility must be laid upon their shoulders with watchful care 
lest they break down under it. They need companions, and these must 


be congenial. 
Formerly a strong effort was made to have them follow the courses 


of study made for children in the public schools, but now we know 
that that means developing a memory with but little understanding. 
One of the commonest statements made by parents is, “I know he is 
not defective because he has such a good memory,” but the memory 
does not lead to understanding because there is no real power of asso- 
ciation of ideas. We realize now that it is a waste of time, energy 
and money for teacher, child and parent, to attempt to teach things 
that the child will not be able to use in the years to come. Thus, 
while the common English branches are given to those who may really 
profit thereby, most of the training of to-day is along manual and 
industrial lines. Here the child can see and be encouraged by his 
progress. He soon loses the feeling of being behind. He breaks the 
habit of failure and develops that most stimulating of all feelings, the 


power of leadership. 
We know that we must note and commend only their successes. 


Their elation over ten successful achievements which are noticed by 
some one is easily changed to depression if even one failure is held 
against them. We have proved that praise increases energy and cen- 


sure takes it away. 
We have learned the value of making things a special privilege. 


To be ordered to do a thing causes more or less resentment ; to be per- 
mitted causes eagerness to do it. We all work for rewards, whether 
they be material things or merely our own sense of satisfaction. Our 
children, small in mind, need immediate and tangible rewards; a word 
of praise frequently given is often sufficient. The thing may be ever 
so little. It is its frequency that counts. 

We have learned that explanations and instructions are often made 
in terms or words that children cannot understand, or are so wordy 
that they become confusing, and that an extreme sensitiveness, coupled 
with a lack of understanding, often brings about a condition which we 


call stubbornness. 
We know that when a child disobeys or does wrong, we may be 


sorry, but we are never permitted to become angry. If we establish 
the fact that certain acts are wicked or bad, the child is sure to do 
them as soon as he is disturbed or angry, and so we try to establish 
those things that are right or good. 
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We believe that patience should have no limit, that we must not 
act until we know all of the facts in the case, that childhood is a time 
for happiness and that we must not make exceptions to our belief. 

Are these things ideal? Surely. Life would hardly be worth 
while unless we had ideals toward which to strive. But we believe 
that “A little child shall lead them.” And so we study these little chil- 
dren, the activities of their minds, the reasons for their actions, their 
needs—physical, mental and moral; knowing that because their lives 
are simpler than normals we may hope to understand them better, and 
then in the hands of the scientist, translated into larger terms, they will 
be of real value to normal men and women and children, and this sort 
of a school shall be a real laboratory for the betterment of mankind. 





The physical history of the Training School has been written many 
times, so that it needs but brief mention here. Yet we must not forget 
the gift of Mr. B. D. Maxham, who gave the first house and forty 
acres of land; of Hon. Alexander Cattell, who made the cottage which 
bears his name possible; of Miss Jane S. Robison, who left enough 
money to build the Robison Cottage, and a residuary gift of hers 
enabled us to greatly enlarge it; of Rev. R. B. Moore, who built the 
first “Life Provision” cottage; of William T. Mills, who built the sec- 
ond one; of W. Graham Tyler, who enabled us to erect Tyler Cottage, 
and of Mrs. H. C. Loudenslager, who gave the money for the last of 
our new buildings. We have seen our equipment pass from oil lamps to 
gas and on to electricity; from earth closets to sanitary toilet fixtures 
of every kind; from hand pumps to a water system, made possible by 
Mr. Charles Keighley, and then to our own artesian wells and high- 
power steam pumps; from wood and coal stoves to steam heating. 

In the early days sick children were cared for in the cottages, then 
the little “Hospital Cottage” of five rooms was used. Then the Wistar 
Hospital was built, but soon outgrown, and at last Mr. D. Harry 
Chandler, of Vineland, gave us our modern hospital, with accommo- 
dations for fifty beds, isolation rooms, operating rooms and quarters 
for our physician and corps of nurses. It is just east of Willard 
Grove, with apple orchards in front and peach orchards at the rear 
that are a very garden of blossoms in the spring time . 

Years ago the children assembled in the dining rooms. Then the 
old Maxham barn was used, and finally we have Garrison Hall, with its 
fine auditorium and its big drill and assembly room on the second floor. 

For years the school classes and shops were in cottage living 
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rooms ; then again the old Maxham barn was transformed into a train- 
ing building. Then Garrison Hall was made into a school until we 
actually had to use an attic room to accommodate our growing classes, 
and one fine day the friends of the institution made possible our mod- 
ern school building, with its bright rooms and every device necessary 
for the training of our children. It is surrounded by a square of 
ground, where fruit trees, vegetable and flower gardens give every 
opportunity for training. Over its walls the ivy climbs, so that it is 
indeed a place of beauty. 

The Research Laboratory began in two small rooms in the store 
building, then developed to half a dozen rooms, and when Mr. Chandler 
gave us our hospital we remodeled the Wistar Building and made an 
up-to-date laboratory, fully equipped for psychological research. And 
now through co-operation with the Wistar Institute of Anatomy, we 
have the services of their scientific men and the use of their quarters 
and apparatus to assist in solving our problems. 

As an outgrowth of the research work came the starting in Amer- 
ica of the use of mental tests, a movement which has made possible 
the present classification of our army of millions of soldiers according 
to their mentality—and consequent efficiency—conceivably one of the 
critical points that may win the world war for the Allies. 

The farm lands have grown from the original forty acres until 
we now have about twelve hundred, in great divisions, devoted to gen- 
eral farming, to truck raising, poultry raising, dairying, hog raising, 
horticulture and floriculture. Each of these is a farm in itself. We 
have besides—because of our co-operation in experimental work—the 
help of the specialists of the State and National Departments of Agri- 
culture. 

Our training methods have changed from the olden days, when 
we tried to force our children to follow the courses of study laid down 
by the public schools, to a new understanding of these children and a 
realization that they need concrete handiwork where they can see 
things grown by their own efforts—a system that has proved suf- 
ficiently attractive and successful to bring sixty school teachers each 
year from all parts of the country to study our methods and carry 
them back to their class rooms. 

When this work began a very few friends were interested in it. 
To-day The Training School is known throughout the civilized world. 
Because you—the Members of the Assocation, the Directors and Lady 
Visitors—have given so freely of your time, your money and your 
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inspiration, this little school located in South Jersey has really become 
a national institution. Its friends are legion. Because you have 
thought first of the children, its best friends are the parents. And 
because you have all worked unselfishly, it has honor in its own Coun- 
try, for of all of its friends none are more true than its neighbors in 
Vineland. 

But after all, while you may well be proud of the growth that 
has been made in buildings and methods, in care and treatment, in its 
influence and activity in State and Nation-wide movements, you must 
get your greatest pride and satisfaction from the knowledge that these 
children are happy. As you go around to-day and visit every part of 
your institution, stop and talk with them. Encourage them to talk of 
their work and their pleasures, and you will go away satisfied that a 
school for the feeble-minded is not a place of sorrow and depression, 
but a place of joy and gladness. 


IMPORTANT ITEMS OF THE YEAR 


Our Research Department has suffered serious losses in men. Mr. 
Doll was called early in the year and is now a Lieutenant, giving 
psychological examinations to the men at Camp Dix. Dr. Otis, who 
took his place, was called a few weeks later. Dr. Jones, another assist- 
ant, went into the service in April, and Dr. Goddard has been called 
to take charge of the Bureau of Juvenile Research in Columbus, Ohio. 

Through co-operation with the Wistar Institute of Anatomy (an 
institution for scientific research) we have two men there, Dr. Hatai 
and Dr. Ellis, who are making intensive studies on brain development 
and structure. It has been discovered that the anatomical structure of 
white rats is very similar to that of human beings, and the studies 
made on them for a number of years are now proving of great value. 

Unless something unforeseen occurs, Dr. S. D. Porteus, of the 
University of Melbourne, Australia, will be here in Dr. Goddard’s 
place next year. Dr. Porteus has devised a valuable method of testing 
intelligence and judgment which will be a real addition to those tests 
already in use in our laboratory. A new book, “Clinical Studies in 
Feeble-mindedness,” by E. A. Doll, and a number of monographs, have 
come from the laboratory this year. 

Mr. Samuel S. Fels, of Philadelphia, renewed his gift of $12,000 
for research during the past year. 
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Fourteen more girls were transferred to the State Institution, thus 
enabling us to use the new cottage given by Mrs. Loudenslager for 
crippled and helpless boys. 





Five boys who had developed under our training so that they were 
earning their living when the draft came are now in the service. One 
is in France. 

The practical value of the School training is shown in many ways 
now that help is so scarce. 

We are trying a training experiment on a little girl who in less 
than a month has learned to sit up. She cannot as yet walk or talk. 
A portion of the skull was removed from either side of the head at the 
New York Polyclinic. This has relieved a serious brain pressure. 





For the past two years we suffered a severe coal shortage in mid- 
winter. This year, through the co-operation of Mr. Vernon Marshall 
and Borough Clerk Armand Maretti, we have already secured a large 
part of next winter’s supply, and thus a great load of anxiety is lifted 
from our shoulders. 





With the high prices of the past year came a shortage of money 
that nearly swamped us. Our farm greatly helped. We had a surplus 
of potatoes, and for the first time had enough dried beans, pork prod- 
ucts and fruit butters to see us through the year. 

In order to make a saving we moved half of the boys back to the 
Training School from the Colony. 

The parents of our pupils who were able to do so gave us in all 
$3473.15 to help pay the bills. The State House Commission also made 
a special appropriation to keep us from having a loss on State pupils, 
but in spite of all of these things, the cost of maintenance is greater 
than our income. 

Five years ago, in wholesale lots, sugar cost $4.00 per cwt.; this 
year it is $7.70; flour was $4.75 per bbl., now $11.75; laundry soap, 
$5.50 a bbl., now $15.00; denim for overalls, 12%4c. a yard, now 
33%4c.; cattle feed, $31.75 a ton, now $62.33; paint, $1.55 a gallon, now 
$3.70, and beef, buying the whole animal, cost 8%c. a Ib. ten years 
ago, was 14™%c. five years ago, and is 27c. now. Last year’s fuel bill 
was $13,000, this year’s is $25,000. 

At the meeting of the Directors last month, a resolution was 
passed that some plan be presented at the meeting of the Association 
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to-day looking to the raising of $10,000 during the coming year. We 
do not want to ask the members to give in large sums themselves, but 
as all the world appreciates the high cost of everything used in an 
institution of this kind, it was felt that by the concerted action of all 
of the friends of The Training School perhaps this sum could be raised 
by Christmas time. I therefore present to you in the name of the 
Board of Directors, the following: 

Resolved, That each member of this Association agree to raise a 
sum of money, the amount to be set by himself, for a sustaining fund ; 
this amount to be secured by December 31, 1918. The endeavor shall 
be made to reach $10,000. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, 
Superintendent. 


Report of the Research Department 
H. H. Goddard 


In view of the fact that this marks the completion of the 30th 
year of the Training School and also the end of the term of service 
of the first Director of the Research Department, it seems fitting to 
take a brief retrospect. 

The department was opened September 15th, 1906, in a small 
office room in the Industrial Building. Nothing of the kind had 
ever before been done on the scale proposed. 

It was fully appreciated at the beginning that the progress 
would be slow and difficult and results uncertain. Nevertheless it 
was felt that faithful work must yield something of value in the shape 
of a better understanding of the nature and causes of feeble-minded- 
ness. We made no attempt to predict or even guess what these 
results might be; we determined to observe, study, collect data and 
follow wherever these should lead. 

When the history of sociology is written, a large place will be 
given to the work of the Research Laboratory of the Vineland Train- 
ing School for the years 1906-1918. Some of the items that will 
be mentioned are: 

1. Great impetus given to the rmentecne of heredity in the 
social problems, through the demonstration of the hereditary char- 
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acter of feeble-mindedness; and from that discovery comes the sig- 
nificant suggestion of the hereditary character of other mental traits 
and special abilities. 

2. The demonstration that feeble-mindedness is transmitted ac- 
cording to Mendel’s law. 

3. The doctrine of mental levels. 

4. The discovery of the moron and the part played by these 
high-grade defectives in all social problems. 

5. The influence upon educational theory and practice, of the 
view that each human being has a potentiality for a definite amount 
of intelligence (intelligence level) and beyond that point all efforts 
at education are useless. 

6. The impetus given to special schools and classes for defect- 
ive pupils. 

7. The intensified interest in all social problems, resulting from 
the recognition of intellectual levels. 

8. The starting in America of the use of mental tests, a move- 
ment which made possible the classification of an army of millions 
of soldiers, according to their mentality and consequent efficiency— 
conceivably one of the critical points that may win the world war 
for the Allies. 

When one reviews the present activities along the many lines 
of social endeavor, one is forced to conclude that though the work 
of the Research Department had cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars instead of tens of thousands it would have been worth the 
money, since its value to the world is beyond price. 

The work of the Vineland laboratory was years ago compared 
to the work of the Mayo Brothers in surgery, by no less an authority 
than Hastings Hart of the Sage Foundation. Since then the results 
achieved have made it comparable to Darwin’s “discovery” of the 
theory of evolution or Lister’s discovery of antiseptic surgery, or 
the “germ theory” of disease—so significant is it for human welfare 
and progress. 

In view of all this the names of Samuel S. Fels and Bleecker 
Van Wagenen who had faith to finance the work must ever stand 
out as among the great benefactors of the race. 

In concluding this report which is the last one to be submitted 
by the present writer, it is but proper to record the author’s apprecia- 
tion of the help and encouragement he has received throughout 
his directorship, from the Board of Directors and the Superintendent, 
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down to the humblest laborer with whom he has come in contact. 
The writer has sometimes been given undue credit for his part in 
the above achievements. Without the unfailing optimism, wisdom, 
humanism and energy of the Superintendent, the results would never 
have been achieved. Without the loyal and hearty codperation 
of Mrs. Nash and the School Department, Miss Fallon and the office 
force, Miss Vernon, “Miss Annie,’ Mr. Arnade and their helpers, Mr. 
Veale, Dr. Chandler and the hospital force, Miss Groff and Mr. Nash, 
the work would have been blocked many times. To them, one and 
all, I express my hearty appreciation and thanks. 

In leaving my little corner in the laboratory, my fondest hope 
is that I can spread the Vineland spirit all over the State of Ohio. 


A Kindergarten Special 


Ellen A. Maher, Worcester, Mass. 


Ting-a-lin-a-ling means eight forty-five—a call for teachers and 
children to quickly assemble in the school yard, for ’tis time to 
“salute Our Flag.” The drummer boy followed by the flag-bearers 
appear instantly, as if by magic, while we the Ledge Street School, 
the passing people, the teamsters, the big brothers and sisters peep- 
ing through the bars of the fence, the men dropping their work for 
the time, to lean out of the shop windows, offer our. Prayers and 
Morning Greetings to the One Flag. 

We march to our rooms, inspired and strengthened to do our 
duty every day. Service, service for all is our duty. Daniel, 
straining every muscle in his taut little body and Samuel with his 
weak little legs, march as fast as the strongest boys, for they must 
hold the heavy double doors open for the fast approaching girls and 
boys. Mattie is anxious to dust the piano, for according to his 
vision, the keys are in need of strenuous daily scrubbing. There is 
work for all, plants to be watered, desks to be washed and dried, 
tables to be arranged, and flowers to be assorted and placed. The 
children have gingham work aprons, squares of cloth, turned diago- 
nally so that the corner forms a bib, a white tape holding the bib in 
position. i 

Quiet music tells the children that it is time to assemble— 
each responding, leisurely carrying a small chair and placing it 
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wherever he wishes, which is usually as near the piano as possible. 
We say our Prayers and sing our Good-Morning Song. Samuel 
wishes to sing “See-Saw,” Charles to tell us about the “movies,” 
Raymond has cut some war songs out of the evening paper—I must 
play and sing the songs and my reward from Raymond is “My Sis- 
ter can play them better”—inwardly I hope so. Then again Dora 
has a new dress, Dora has many pretty dresses, for her mother is a 
dressmaker. We examine the dress and note every detail—the but- 
tons must be counted and Dora’s future and fortune is then made 
known. 

It is time to go to the front blackboard. Here we find the 
name of the day, the month and the year. We find the printed form, 
name each letter. We write the date, renaming the letters. A pic- 
ture which tells a “good” story is shown. We name and discuss the 
single objects, find words to fit the action. We try to reproduce the 
single objects and the complete picture with chalk and crayons. We 
“label” our efforts and try to associate the “labels” with the objects 
—I print the “labels” in a column. The children look at the printed 
form and in turn reproduce the picture corresponding to my word. 
Then again for a quick review we play Hop-Schotch, draw a Hop- 
Schotch on the floor, print a word in each box and on cardboard, 
match the two, keeping a record of the time and errors (on the 
blackboard) of each child. Perhaps Raymond saw a car jump the 
track, or Lillian saw a fire. I must cast my Program aside and 
choose the words and pictures from their descriptions. 

It is now “Sense-Training period.” As far as possible the 
“formal” Sense-Training is made informal. Commands are given 
and fulfilled. Memory vision and perception is trained by concrete 
illustrations and celluloid forms of animals and ordinary objects. 
Hearing is stimulated by hearing boat and train whistles, cow bells, 
sleigh bells, horse bells, jingles, rattles, clappers, duck and bird 
calls. The sound is associated with the object—the printed word is 
associated—later eyes can be closed and the series of sounds named 
in the correct order, We play games which involve sound and direc- 
tion as the same time. The sense of smell is stimulated in the same 
way. The Montessori ladder, tower and stairs aid in sense discrimi- 
nation. 

By ten o’clock the “surplus energy” is ready to be utilized. 
The apparatus, which consists of sheets of cardboard placed on the 
floor to represent post marks, a ladder, a hollow square, the steps 
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and a long bench is placed. A drummer boy is chosen and a cap- 
tain to lead his squad; they step on the cardboard papers for training 
in visual and motor co-ordination; walk the hollow square, bench 
and ladder for training in balance. The apparatus is quickly cleared 
away, for we need all of the floor space for marking time. Then fol- 
lows imaginary drum practice and bugle calls, high-stepping horses, 
galloping horses, tired horses, walking on tip-toe and heels, running, 
skipping, jumping, playing birds and elephants until all are eager 
for the rest which follows this active period. Quiet music helps to 
soothe and happy chords restore the spirit of activity. 

The individual work includes reading, formation of words, 
with large printed letters corresponding to words printed* in large 
form under the difierent pictures which are found in the See and 
Say Readers; formation of the written word with Montessori script 
letters, tracing of Montessori forms on paper and tracing of en- 
larged forms on blackboard, free expression on blackboard when 
possible, copying of blackboard illustrations and sentences, picture 
puzzles, elements of weaving taught on frames with the warp 
made of tape and wooden sticks for thread, elements of braiding, 
weaving on the large loom, hammocks and doll’s sweaters on smaller 
looms and building with the Patty Hill Blocks. The children bring 
their own problems to class. Lillian gathers stones for bean bags, 
Milton needs a bag for his marbles, Myers would like to make a 
Service Flag, and Charles a stuffed animal for his baby. 

On pleasant days lunches are enjoyed in the open; toys are en- 
joyed and “ball games” organized in the school yard. We continue 
our Individual Work until twelve o’clock—it is time to gather on 
the circle and say “Good-bye” to one another: 





Some have given Liberty Bonds to help us through this trying 
financial year. Have you one you can spare? 





While the psychological examination of school children and of 
cases brought before the juvenile courts is the regular thing in a 
very few cities, it will undoubedly receive such a stimulus that with- 
in the next decade we may expect that the school system or the 
juvenile court that is not in some way associated with a psycho- 
logical clinic will be considered very backward indeed. Intelligent 
parents and citizens will demand a complete examination of every 
child by the psychologist, the physician and the psychiatrist. 
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Contributions since last Month’s Report 








Mr. and Mrs. Walter Atkinson, Providence, R. I. $ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Branson, Vineland - . - - 200.00 
Mrs. Julia Brooks, Elizabeth - - - 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Esberg, Weshiensen. D. C. - - 20.00 
Miss Margaret Fitzhugh, Tawas City, Mich, -  - 5.00 
Mrs. Sarah T. Gifford, Newark - - © *£ * 5.00 
Mrs. E. T. Gill, Haddonfield -~ - - 50.00 
Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Goddard, Columbus, Ohio - - 15.00 
Miss Edna Jatho, Germantown, Pa. - - - 5.00 
Collected by Mrs. Wm. H. Skirm, One Grove,— 
Miss Sarah Wood, - : - - - 5.00 
Mrs. Mahlon Margerum - 5 © © = 5.00 
Mr. Frank Thompson - - - - - : 5.00 
Dr. Harry Alday_ - - 5 = = © 5.00 
Prof. E. Mackey, Trenton ° - © = = 5.00 
Mr. Walter McDougall, Upper Mantetele : - 50.00 
Miss Marion Nash, Dover, N. H. - - - - 5.00 
Mrs. Eliza Newell, Millville - - - - - 5.00 
Mrs. M. J. Paulding, Daretown~ - - - . - 5.00 
Miss C. G. Potts, Montclair - - - - - 10.00 
Mrs. John S. West, Wynnewood, Pa. - - - - 25.00 
$ 460.00 
Previously reported 6,075.00 
Total $6,535.00 


It was the hope of the Association at its Annual Meeting in 
June that by Christmas our Sustenance Fund of $10,000 would 
be raised. More than half has been received and we hope to 
have it all before the end of the fiscal year. 

We realize how many calls there have been and how many 
more there will be during the reconstruction period but we 
hope you will put us on your list. 
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